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less powerful as the world becomes more settled
and larger. It will always be an object of ambition
to be the first man or among the first men in the
community. In the past, however, the great man,
whether he were the successful soldier, a Caesar
or a Napoleon, or the organising statesman, an
Augustus Caesar, a Richelieu, or a Chatham, was
a man who had a policy of his own, which he was
prepared to carry out single-handed. Such men
were necessities of an imperfect civilisation. It
needed two men of such different yet sympathetic
genius as Julius and Augustus Caesar to rescue
Roman administration and the fortunes of the whole
civilised world from the violence and rapacity of
the patrician order. Only a dictator could have
crushed the nobles, established French unity, and
inaugurated a new and national policy as Richelieu
did. Only Chatham's will and insight could have
given England an empire ; and only a soldier,
wielding the whole military force of the country,
could have rescued France from anarchy. To take
the example most easily comprehended, can any one
imagine a Pitt in these later times dominating a
subservient senate, staking the whole fortunes of
England upon wars of only half-comprehended
Importance, and, in order to conciliate the king,
maintaining a vast army in Germany, though if
the nation had one settled conviction it was to
avoid Hanoverian entanglements. When Lord
Palmerston, one of the most powerful and popular
ministers of his time, meditated an intervention in
favour of Denmark, he was met with a private
remonstrance from a strong section of his supporters,
and found that to carry out his policy he would